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BOOK NOTICES 



The Orient in Bible Times. By Elihu Grant. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1920. Pp. xii+ 
336. $2.50. 

This is a very attractive book, beautifully 
printed and well provided with a series of fine 
half-tone illustrations. The text is fully up to 
the standard of the illustrative material. Dr. 
Grant, who is professor of biblical literature in 
Haverford College and is already known to the 
general public by a book on Peasant Life in 
Palestine, to say nothing of various bits of tech- 
nical work in scientific journals, has given us a 
concise but reliable history of the oriental world. 
He first of all traces the history of Egypt, to 
which he gives four chapters. This is followed 
by a sketch of the history of Babylonia and 
Assyria. This in turn is followed by a chapter 
devoted to the Persian empire down to the 
time of Alexander the Great. Our attention 
is then called to the Mediterranean peoples who 
settled in Syria and Palestine and influenced 
those regions in various ways. The rest of 
the book (chaps, xi to xv) is given to the history 
of the Hebrews. For anyone sincerely desirous 
of familiarizing himself with the long history of 
human habitation in Palestine and adjacent 
territory, no better book than this could be 
recommended. 

Mahzor Yannai. Edited with introduction and 
notes by Israel Davidson and Ginsberg. 
New York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 
1010. Pp. xlix+55+iv. 

This book comes sixth in the series of 
"Texts and Studies of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America," most of which are 
edited from the Genizah discovered in Cairo dur- 
ing the last century. In this volume the remains 
of a large work of a very prolific medieval 
Jewish writer are for the first time published. 
Up to the present day such texts were not 
accessible to the public, and the editors of this 
Mahzor have no doubt rendered a great service 
to scholars and people interested in medieval 
Jewish literature whose history is yet to be 
written. 

The Mahzor Yannai contains Genizah frag- 
ments of Piyyt or ritualistic poetry, as well as 
a few liturgical compositions of Yannai. Exam- 
ining all the texts in this volume, it becomes 
clear for the first time that Yannai, whose 
name has only during the last century been 
rescued from oblivion, played no unimportant 
part in the development of Jewish liturgy. His 
Palestinian origin as well as his date is shown 
from these texts. 

On the whole, the editors of this book are 
contributing an important page to the history 
of Jewish literature. 



The Spirit: The Relation of God and Man, 
Considered from the Standpoint of Recent 
Philosophy and Science. Edited by B. H. 
Streeter. New York: Macmillan, iqio. 
Pp. xii+377. $2.50. 

This is a volume of essays by seven differ- 
ent contributors, yet the book has a distinct 
unity of purpose. As stated by the editor in the 
Introduction, its object is to put forward a 
conception of the Spirit of God that will make 
possible a coherent philosophy of the universe 
and at the same time afford an intellectual 
basis for a religion that is passionate and ethical 
as well as mystical and practical. The authors 
recognize that the crude supernaturalism of 
traditional Christianity has been discredited by 
modern scientific knowledge, yet they believe 
that the crude materialism of Victorian science is 
also no longer tenable. They seek for the ulti- 
mate reality of existence in the Power behind 
phenomena and identify this Power with the 
Spirit as the active indwelling energy of tran- 
scendent divinity. Thus the Spirit is viewed 
as "God in action." From this point of view 
the conception of the Spirit is expounded in 
the light of past Christian belief and experience, 
and also in the light of modern opinion in the 
fields of philosophy, psychology, and art. 
The result is still a supernaturalism but one 
greatly refined as compared with traditional 
notions about the Spirit. 

The titles of the various papers with their 
authors are "Immanence and Transcendence." 
by A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, "God in Action" 
and "The Language of the Soul: Some Reflec- 
tions on the Christian Sacraments," by Lily 
Dougall, "The Psychology of Power," by 
J. Arthur Hadfield, "What Happened at 
Pentecost," by C. A. Anderson Scott, "The 
Psychology of Grace: How God Helps" and 
"The Psychology of Inspiration: How God 
Teaches," by C. W. Emmet, "Spiritual Experi- 
ence" and "Spirit and Matter," by A. Clutton- 
Brock, and "Christ the Constructive Revolu- 
tionary," by B. H. Streeter. 



The Apocalypse of John. Studies in Introduc- 
tion with a Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary. By Isbon T. Beckwith. New 
York: Macmillan, 1010. Pp. xv+794. 
$4.00. 

This book is a veritable encyclopedia of 
information regarding the interpretation of 
Revelation. A series of introductory studies 
deals at length with a history of eschatological 
hopes among Hebrews, Jews, and Christians. 
An extended description is given of apocalyptic 
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writings among the Jews. There is also a 
detailed account of the occasion, purpose, and 
unity of John's apocalypse. Other topics dis- 
cussed minutely are the literary characteristics of 
the author, the content of his composition, the 
permanent and the transitory elements in his 
book, the main features of his theology, the 
different methods that have been used in the 
interpretation of the book, its circulation and 
canonical recognition in the early church, the 
question of authorship, the two Johns of the 
Asian church, the meaning of the "beast," 
and the condition of the Greek text of the book. 
The commentary proper, which embraces 
slightly less than half the volume, is of the 
usual analytical and statistical type. It pro- 
ceeds from the minute study of Greek words and 
phrases, and so is designed primarily for the 
specialist. The formal arrangement is very 
like to that of Bousset's Ojfenbarung Johannis, 
except that even more detail is exhibited in 
listing statistics gathered from a wide range 
of reading in modern commentaries and in 
books dealing with questions of critical analysis 
of Revelation. With great fidelity the writer 
has set before his readers a summary of current 
scholarly opinion upon all matters of interpre- 
tative comment, textual criticism, and literary 
analysis. 

The volume aims to present a strictly his- 
torical interpretation of Revelation, and this is 
held to be possible only as the student puts 
himself into the world of John and those to 
whom he spoke. In respect to its leading 
ideas, as well as in the matter of its imagery, 
language, and manner of writing, the Revela- 
tion of John becomes truly intelligible only 
when read as an example of the so-called apoca- 
lyptic literature of that time. It is from this 
historical point of view that the book as a whole 
is expounded. Other types of interpretation, 
such as that which makes John forecast modern 
and future events, or that which, on the other 
hand, allegorizes out of existence John's allusions 
to the historical circumstances of his own times, 
are emphatically rejected. Yet in the effort to 
find_ in Revelation a "truth for all time" by 
distinguishing "the permanent from the transi- 
tory" our author lapses into a "spiritualizing" 
method of interpretation not essentially different 
in principle from the allegorical type of exposi- 
tion employed by Origen and Augustine. They 
too would have agreed that what John really 
prophesied was "the great spiritual truths of 
God's eternal purposes in the world, his mighty 
control of the movements of human society, 
to work out his gracious will for the sons of 
men"; but they probably would not have con- 
ceded, with Professor Beck with, that John 
fell so far short of the real purpose of his inspired 
mission as to spend his energies in mistakenly 
portraying an early overthrow of the Roman 
Empire. On the other hand, the modern his- 
torian may be disposed to ask why John's fore- 



cast of spiritual matters is to be accepted as any 
more infallible — for such it is said to be — than 
are his predictions of historical events. This 
apologetic on behalf of the spiritual infalli- 
bility of Revelation is, however, only a minor 
blemish upon the otherwise excellent historical 
work displayed in this volume. 

The Prophets in the Light of Today. By John 
Godfrey Hill. New York: Abingdon Press, 
igig. Pp.240. $1.25. 

This book emphasizes the intimate connec- 
tion between the message of the prophet, both 
as to form and content, and his experience. 
The author's purpose is frankly to edify, and 
he justly styles himself as progressively ortho- 
dox. The limits of his critical spirit may be 
inferred from his use of Micah 6:6-8 as an 
utterance of Micah himself. At times his 
method of treatment seems over-popular; 
contemporary literary allusions are rather too 
frequent and not always sufficiently relevant. 
But Professor Hill renders a valuable service 
in his exposition of the varying prophetic 
experiences and personalities, and by his insist- 
ence upon the significance of their messages 
today when rightly evaluated. 



Pan-Islam. By G. Wyman Bury. London: 
Macmillan, 1919. Pp. x+212. 6s. 

Mr. Bury has been in touch with affairs 
in various parts of Arabia for most of his life. 
Being now invalided home after a somewhat 
strenuous service in the Intelligence Depart- 
ment and elsewhere in the peninsula of Arabia 
during the Great War, he has written down here 
some of his observations upon Arabian affairs. 
The book is well written and full of interesting 
and valuable information. There are three 
matters of especial interest in it. First of all, 
the total failure of the Pan-Islamic movement 
inaugurated by Berlin and the Jihad or Holy 
War is convincingly and in some detail pointed 
out. Second, the difficulty of establishing any 
kind of unified administration of the Arabian 
plateau is demonstrated. The Arab kingdoms 
occupying the peninsula are continually at war 
with one another and are so bitterly hostile that 
unification of any sort seems a remote ideal. 
Third, while the author is himself a loyal 
Christian and a believer in missionary activities 
when wisely conducted, he emphasizes the 
extraordinary difficulty of missions among 
Mohammedans. He is himself of the opinion 
that missionary propaganda of the typical sort 
is worse than useless in large sections of 
the Mohammedan world. He does, however, 
believe in the feasibility of medical missions 
and other lines of educational and practical 
value. The long experience of the author and 
his manifest fairness make his opinions of more 
than ordinary importance. 



